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[and was afterwards employed at Sedgemoor, | periments were recorded. This was not opened 
Malvern Chase, and Hatfield Level. In January, | until.after his death, when it was printed in the 
1629, he was knighted by Charles I. for his|*‘ Philosophical Transactions.” In 1733 Hanck- 
services, and in 1630 he commenced the drainage | wits himself communicated a paper tothe Royal 
of the Bedford Level. “While the whole eountry | Society on “Phosphorus urinw,” in which he 
was torn by the excitement of the Civil War | wrote, “I know myself to have been for these 


Vermnyden's energy was entirely devoted to/| forty or fifty years, that is ever since I left the 
of my master the Hononrable Mr. 


The Builder. 
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“ Come, brethren of the water, and let us sllassemble, _ nephew Ambrose Godfrey, who tried his uncie’s 
To treat upon this matter matter which makes us quake end ‘mventionfor extinguishing fires in 1761 ima build- 


able example of thisim-| And w they'll feed both | continued the business for many years, and in- 
provement. Covent- ‘ais eneased its reputation. On March 14, 1797, 
garden was for many} They"llsow cai cectetiteitaeeete Nemimametestonmrenetees ante 
years the fashionable dis- ‘Yiiere men did sow in boats ore us bought it ; Gravel-pite, and shortly afterwards the basi- 


_ 4@p the business in Southampton-street a few 
Acie: snc Sh Deh in io Stoning eames sy aan aceasta co 
‘now revived -as‘the home | Strain :— duit-street. 

businesses and aes | ‘In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
offices, and most of the Wor ifs Davch along get thither tra rapt when men wore wigs and ladies built elaborate 
houses are being rebuilt. “Tis a thousand to one but ¢hey'l! drain that too!” 









1 in public eg ii wah and Voltaire when he came 
along, did not exteud the whole length a8, ances Vermuyden is believed to have died to England, being one of the lions of the 


9 Gasteggtige ail G0-ath ap Stns, hietiinn Strand,” it is believed to have been these. same moved to Harley-street, enditietwerdetéQuece 
now been removed. ‘“Maiden-lano is called in}}jodgings in the lane. “‘Thepicture of that room, Anne-strest. “The old man left his barber's shop, 


sesame pecmtaage enana annaemnmen [or aadeni sade Hemet Aare tale aodeined tar teen Beloe, in the “ Sexagen- 
Level. ‘This distinguished man, to whom | Catholic Church is being built, and its garden| arian,” relates the vd anecdote of 
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1821, and soon sent the town mad with excite- 
ment. In July, 1826, Terry and Yates became 
“It is’ The money was paid at once, and the | joint lessees, Terry being backed by Sir Walter 
old man on leaving the shop, gave his card of | Scott, who in consequence lost a large sum of 
address. He turned out to be the celebrated| money. Between 1828 and 1831 the elder 
miser, Elwes, and he frequently called afterwards | Charles Mathews leased the theatre in conjunc, 
in Maiden-lane to express his satisfaction with | tion with Yates, and gave those “ At Homes 
his purchase. Ireland was acquainted with | which sothoroughly delighted our fathers. The 
Hogarth’s widow, whom he assisted in the} Adelphi has long been the homie of a special 
disposal of the artist's prints, and from whom he } class of melodrama, and has been famous for its 
learned many particulars of Hogarth and his/long rans, The most noted of its pieces is the 
works, which he tarned to good account in the |‘ Green Busbes,” of which the story goes that a 
book which he published under the auspices of | man left London while it was being acted, and 
the Boydells. He died in poor circumstances | after travelling round the world returned to find 
near Birmingham in 1808. One of the last/it still occupying the stage. He might have 
residents in the lane of any note was Proctor, | done so again since then, and if he should return 
the sculptor of “ Ixion at the Wheel,” who died | next week he would find it again being played, 
poor in a house on the north side. Maiden-lane| with the original actress in the principal part. 
has been greatly favoured by artists, and two| John Reeve obtained his reputation at this 
societies that were worsted in their contest with |theatre and the fame of Wright, Webster, 
the Royal Academy held their exhibitions here} Madame Celeste, and Paul Bedford is inti- 
for a time. The Free Society of Artists| mately connected with it. We have not men- 
exhibited their pictures in the years 1765 and | tioned the famous oyster-rooms, nor the stained 
1766, in a portion of the warehouse of Mr.| glass works at the corner of Southampton- 
Moreing, an upholsterer, butin 1779 they expired | street, nor the Charity School in Hand-court, 
after having exhibited in several other places. 
The Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
Britain fitted up a studio and opened an academy 
on the south side in the year 1770, but they 
made their last public appearance at Spring- 
gardens in 1791. William Woollett, the engraver, 
was their secretary. Mundy’s Coffee-house, a 
noted place in its day, was kept by Jack Mundy, 
a sporting and betting character, who previously 
lived in Round-court, Strand, which was partly 
in the Bermudas and partly in Porridge Island. 
Junius in 1772 directed Woodfall to send two 
copies of the collected edition of his Letters to 
Mundy’s to be left there for him. The instruc. 
tion is contained in the following curious letter, 
dated March 3:— “Your letter was twice 
refused Jast night, and the waiter as often 
attempted to see the person who sent for it. I 
was impatient to see the book, and I think I had 
a right to that attention a little before the 
general publication. When I desired to have 
two sets sewed and one bound in vellum, it was 
not from a principleof economy. I despisesuch 
little savings, and shall still be a purchaser. If 
I was to buy as many sets as I want it would be 
remarked. Pray let the two sets be well 
parcelled up and left at the bar of Mundy’s 
Coffee-house in Maiden-lane, with the same 
direction, and with orders to be delivered to a 
chairman, who will ask for them in the course of 
to-morrow evening.” The Cider Cellars, a 
tavern and singing-hall, which existed for more 
than a century on the south side of the lane, 
was opened about 1730, and is mentioned in 
* Adventures Underground” (1750). It is said 
to have been built on the site of the house where 
Nell Gwynne acted as waitress, and dealt out 
‘strong waters to the gentlemen.” The tradition 
of this popular character having lived hereabouts 
finds expression in the sign of the Neil Gwynne 
Tavern in Bullin-court. The Oider Cellars was 
a favourite resort of Professor Porson, and was 
long frequented by stayers out at night as a 
place for suppers after the 








taking a few minutes to examine it, inquired the 
price. “ Fifty guineas.”—“ Is that the lowest ?’ 

































































interest of Maiden-lane. It.is a long history for 
so mean-looking a place, but a street that con- 
tains a church, a synagogue, and a theatre, can 
hardly be called insignificant. 








SITE, AS IT CONCERNS THE BUILDER. 


THE speqjal points at which architecturecomes 
in contact with the sister arts of painting and of 
sculpture have not unfrequently been the theme 
of the lecturers. Indeed, men whose. zeal out- 
runs their discretion have but too often entered 
the arena as champions for the superior claim of 
one or other of the three sister pursuits to be 
considered as the most important. Into any 
such dispute we decline to enter. Questions of 
the kind can only arise from want of true 
acquaintance with the spirit of art. It is not 
that a man knows more of architecture, but that 
he knows less of sculpture, or of painting, that 
leads him to use such an expression as that the 
former is, par eminence, the fine art. And so 
with regard to either of the others. 

But it is a matter wry sener ase instructive to 
inquire, not so much into the which, in 
individual instances, the craft of the artist who 
deals with form occupies with regard to the craft 
which deals with shadow or with colour, or into 
the mode in which the attention may be duly 
divided between the useful and the beautifal, as 


There is such an ideal conception as 
that of the artist faculty, or gift; apart from its 
method of expression. Before education came to 
be regarded as a commodity to be supplied in a 
certain quantity, of a given price and quality, 
and as one which nine men out of ten are able, 
more or less saleably, to manufacture on 
vith the disedvant t orthines 
wi isadvantages of a state ings 60 
utterly unfashionable. Three hundred years 
ago, education was, before all things, a tradition. 
Self-education, in the sense of acquiring an un- 
practical and superficial knowledge of a subject, 
by the perusal of popular guide-books and hand- 
books, was then undreamed of. We. are not 
about to contrast the ideas now held,—more 
fully on the western shores of the Atlantic than 
ity of any man, on a 

fanctions 


Hall,” and other comic singers, while they 
regaled themselves with devilled kidneys, 
oysters and welch rabbits, with cigars, glasses 


in Europe,—of the capacit 
few monthg’ notice, to fit himself for the 
of physician, divine, politician, engineer, advo- 
cate, or any other special branch of human 
study, with those suprerent by the 
master of the English language, of the 


of ,— 
‘ ‘* A scholar, and # ripe and good one ; 


Tahy and cous? to tates cath toned bis noe 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer.” 


who needed a place of resort late at night. 

The stage-door of the Adelphi theatre is in 
Maiden-lane, and as we have already mentioned 
the Queen has honoured this dingy place with a 
Bahn: & Sat seen canes to be seen b 

i a huge iron handle 
in the wall. This was intended Jed to, 
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a colour-maker, and was originally called 
Sans Pareil. It was opened on November 
1806, and the entertainments consisted 
mechanical and optical exhibition, with 
and recitations. It was afterwards known as 
the Little Adelphi, and became a great success 


gaze 


when Pierce Egan’s “Tom and Jerry,” drama. | possible. Would lo have been most 
tised by Moncrieff, was brought out, with Wrench | discontented,—if the had enforced him to 


as Tom and John Reeve as Jerry. The piece 
was acted for the first time on November 26, 





but we think we have said enough to show the| ord 


into the principles which underlie all such | from 
lati is 


: 
s 
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tied and bound to soulpture, to painting, or to 
architecture ? Or by -which ‘of his polyglot 
accomplishments, as engineer, mu painter, 
sculptor, or arcbitect; would Leonardo have 
elected that his name should have been exclu. 
sively characterised, as a legacy to posterity ? 
The subject which has spgg« these re- 
flections, is one of the duties which the architect 
is sometimes called on to discharge, which may, 
on the oue band, be extremely simple and easy ; 
but which, on she nthe band, AS compere call 
forth the instincts of genius. We speak of the 
choice of site, or selection of position and aspect, 











aepepy, waiey 98 ecg is at li 
4 en extremely 

amount of building, eminnde 
renewals, now annually ° 


country, is urban or suburban. - 
but little choice is often left aa 


y : arrange- 
ments, and, perhaps, by. some original idea of 
ech’ in the dletation’ Wiad hee Nill skiiee to 


choice of plan. When it jo nal fe im to 
choose the site, he may say,—why trouble hi 
the assertion that ability to choose, and. 
best of, position, is so great an artistic gift ? 
Bat even in the lowest and most. ted 
range of urban building, the care to'be given to 


the treatment of site is of pri importance. 
Such care is an fontire! avgec lem of sthe 


although not to be uducet 1 donallchilien 
site alone, can never be adequately solved 
without ample preliminary study of this first 
condition of a building. The manner in which, 
for want of such care, a house may be said to 
to block up its own 
access, or in some way to be far from the t 


garden ' 
pal ge be Noles ebe ypetntiee sabe me a 

e limiting lines of the properties parallel, the 
size and general amount of . accommodation 
identically the same, and the localities within 
100 yards of each other, the ordinary tempera- 
tures differed, in a hot. summer, by fully 10 
of Fahrenheit in the maximum heat of 
the day. The one was so arranged as to catch 
the least movement of the sea breeze, and to be 
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We have in mind a property thus situated, on 
@ very lofty elevation, but some 50 or 100 feet 
lower than the summit, where a mansion was 
erected in which was not spared, and 
which, not only in its elevation, but in the un- 


this, at such an elevation, with a fall below 
Thats?” Glmply‘beonass the oeiorop ef 8 

ames ly outcrop of a 
layer prt ites. the gravel that formed the 
summit of the hill, occupied this precise locality. 


F ridge 
turf; the presence of iris; a rush in the meadow, a 
damp stain on a laws, or on a path in the garden— 


aware that the ordinary mode of viewing the 
case is, that we now pay more attention to 
hygienic considerations than was formerly the 
case. That this is, in some cases, true, we are 
mot about to deny. Neither can it be denied 
presage penned = Sates Te upon us by 
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yet, we find such various foundations 
tains Abbey, the Maison Diew at Arundel, 
Priory at Haverfordwest,and many others that will 
recall to the memory of our readers, perched on 
the very margins of streams, in flat, rich, 
valleys, in which, if monks were now resident, 
the rheumatism would save them the necessity 
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constita- | able by sea, and thussubject to the fire of a heavier 
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of any other penance. And in times yet more| castles, notably including Windsor, had been 
remote, before a steeple had been built, or an| repaired with equal taste and trath of architec- 
abbey founded, the Gauls and the Britons who/ tural» feeling. Wholly habitable, and yet 
resisted the relentless arms of Julius Cesar, had | shadowed by the ivy of its ancient and ruinous 
their strongholds in the midst of swamps. The| keep, Arundel satisfies at once the imagination 


yet only a little way above the basement. The 
80,0001. already spent on this noble church will, 
we hear, be doubled before this part of the plan 
is finished. But, even now the fléche, which rises 
ig teem yA the nave, towers so far above 
e castle as to suggest a symbolic 
meaning by its comparison. 
For site, Arundel is i Conventual 
buildings cluster round the southern part of the 
church, and hide it from the immediate vicinity ; 


E 
| 
: 


be regarded as ha attained its limit. In| but at a few miles’ distance the lofty nave, and 
1868, a Whitworth gun of 9.in. calibre, threw | grand window of the south transept, tower so 
w 250 Ilb., . for high above the roofs schools and chapter. 


to. be visible 
If we look at the charch 
alone, we are struck with a sense of architeo- 
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if 
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imagine that the last of those 
venerable birds,the large Grands Dues, or horned 
owls, which for centuries have nested in the 
keep, sailing forth on its shadowy wings, and 
perching on the habitable parts of the castle 
when death or misfortune was impending over 


broke ite heart with shame and grief at finding 
its long dominant eyrie reduced to a second rank, 
in point of lofty command of the landscape, 








COUNTY SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 


Taz small treatise put forth by the Rev. J. 
L. Brereton under the title of “County Educa. 
tion,” * has for its main object the suggestion 
ofa greater extension in counties of medium. 
class schools, combining a good general educa- 
tion with a due regard to economy of working 
and of charges. Considering the farmer 
occupying from 200 to 300 acres as the 
“midmost man in England,” about equidistant 
from the two extremes of English society, and 
as & more numerous body than any other of 
those comprised under the general term 
* middle classes,” the author thinks an extension 
of medium-class schools, suited both to the 
educational wants and to the average income of 
these classes, a great desideratum. There ie at 
present, he considers, far too large a gap between 
the earliest to. which what. little light cede oe eF ar SaaeaiT haere, 
history gives applies. We have prehistoric sites, a a cara el pe 

with sati against theassumption of many whoare interested 
in education, that the extension of the public 
schools on the one hand, and of elementary 
schools on the other, is destined to absorb, from 
above and below, all the children of the land. 
“Tt would be a misfortune if pride and 
poverty were thus to divide the nation into 
those who pay so much the more for appearances, 
and those who pay so much the less through 
subsidies.” With a view of influencing the 
development of this intermediate class of school, 
Mr. Brereton gives statistics as to the probable 
or ible scale of expense in three grades of 
m county school, based in a great 
measure on his own experience, obtained in the 
capacity of chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Devon and Norfolk county schools, and 
the Cambridge County College. 

We will not now go into these questions in 
detail, but we may refer those who are interested 
in the subject (which means all thoughtful 
people), for a good deal of valuable information 
and suggestion which ought to lead to something 
defitite. That there is such a want as Mr. 
Brereton suggests is indicated by the fact that 
some of our old “ grammar-schools” are showing 
a to degenerate, as some people con. 
sider it, into commercial and middle-class 
schools; in other words, are involuntarily 
complying with the chief demand made on 


them. 
The book is illustrated by plans and views of 


fame from the fact of beiog readily approach- 


artillery than may chance to be within its walls. 
When, however, we find united, isclation, 
dominant pesition, and defences of the nature of 
earthworks, as at Gibraltar, or even at Dover, 
the position, if held by 4 competent soldier, and 
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— * County Education : of Experiments, 
happened to the fine structore itself. We | pstimates, and Suggestio the Rev. J. L. Brereton, 
could only wish that others of our ancient ekecet iets tn. lations tele 
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schools of the class advocated, either already |m , 
built or proposed ; among the former are incladed /tion, but vehicles of - 
Norfolk County School and Cambridge County : 
. These are all planned and designed by | appeal to them by common feélings or 


Co 


Messrs. Giles & Gough, architects. The former | interests. 
in cccupation, but is intended | power like the cyclopean iomates of Aitna. — 


of these is not 


to be ready for it by Midsummer of next year. | must ‘ 
‘The plan is simple and good, and the external | those who 


a ce satisfactory; and the author is 


“first 


“third grade” county school, ‘the - 


-which'Mr. Brereton now wishes to see tried, would | that the problems. 
be calculated on a much more ‘economical | have advanced so little towards solution’? How} at once 
‘basis than this, to meet the wants of those of the | is it, otherwise, that each politieal party claims | of ‘what 


farming classes:who cannot pay mere than 201. 
per annum for a boy's education, and-would ‘find 


it more convenient to pay Jess. To renderajman? How élse is ‘it that when the 


echool self.supporting at 2 less rate, Mr. Brereton 
suggests the possible combination of the indus- 
trial system, in the shape of farm ‘schools; ‘but 
admits the difficulties in the way, arising from 
the almost universal association of ‘the industrial 
system with pauperism or crime. 

Some remarks on theevils of a too systematic 


bad 





justified in pointing te it as a school-building | it-may seem rash, while to- others 
giving a very good result for the outlay,—13,000/., |traism, that ‘this vast labouring 
or 601. per boy. ‘This, however, is intended as a/| ours has not made iteelf, ite-wante, its: 
* county school; ‘the pro and its interests 


maintain her; not mere machines of produc. 
mixed in, 
and various in 


They are there a dark and 


avow ‘my conviction, though t 
see how many there are who || in 1878, ‘Nine before an 
it will seem 
populatien « 


i 


sufficiently intelligible to mamy | this 
of us. How, indeed, if it be otherwise, ‘is it, 
connected with their condition | instinets to guide him comes into a ‘fertune, and 
himeelf an imcreased 
‘been in smaller doses an enjoyment 


eke eae onevery point,to possess | and a solace. Has he bewn educated to find his 


the confidence of the gj amusement elsewhere? Jf one of us should 
Class makes its voice heard on avy question, ‘it | ¢hould our imberitance ‘in drink ; bat 


comes upon us like thander'in a clear sky? 1 |+the difference, I ventare to any, iis/one solely of 
: no -exzeeption to the rule; but fer|eultare. Well, my contention is, that in an 
‘more ‘ ‘ -but 20 
cores mittee amin — frm ep ate os canaeeie e 9mencaysen 
-baps, ‘> allow me to disregard -_public- house skittle-alley, a great 
qolstiials ate these oocasions. The | inerease would not have:been followed 


opening address of this Congress has eommouly | by 20 enormous an increase inthe 








advantage to be derived from State supervision |} sections will discuss such subjects with the ripe. 
and enbsidy. -of know ex # education-of ‘two kinds. The first I 
Mr. Brereton has been long an active worker me to « light sen venture to urge, 
in the educational-vineyard, and what'he has ‘to |-tence er haserl a where @s-your ‘memorial on the has done so 
say claims attention. hearers ean for themselves pe? ana ame e O —H 
| sel ifs samagperehataneeth at this in ala: wee 
i you 1" moment, : , 
| tndeactagun adturendanensnienenn Sean Sor onke guide 
THE SOCIAL SOEINCE CONGRESS. | hy which itis sought ‘to raises the eondition of | themselves on ‘to ‘Gout poli- 
Tue Earl of Rosebery, 2s President of the |the working Glasses; a group of et Sak onan eee 2 ene ee See 
Social Science iets the di ‘your | have heard Mr. Fawoett epedk,or whohave read 
address on Wednesday evening last, in the City }pregramme, but which ere intimately, I shad [the “ Jobn Stuart Mill,” would 
Hall. We confine -eurselves'to-a‘few of the ‘more }-alt said solemnly, connected together :.and I that economists -are bloodless 
salient passages :— |-would do so rather as a-eign of hamble interest: Bat, in spite-of the fact 
There are probably few places to which an|in ‘them, ‘than with the <li ‘pretension y remains. Take the case of 
Englishman can point with more pride :than to pormeoe original to oteigit ‘Strikes are only one development of 
Gleagow, none, perhaps, which a Scotamancan| ‘Tt not be difficult, and it would be | thats! rep repens ing nts one 
regard with so mach. I suppose that there are | fully instructive, to drew ent: jthe world, capital: labeur ere readjusting 
in this city over 500,000 inhabitants, that to prove hew little the splendour of ear |'their relations, end that eupreme tenilency in 
pbuilding is enpreme in the | barbarism. And yet, after we can only | glomeration. Inthe first.claas of ‘they 
world. How long has it taken to produce this }eome te the hackneyed conclusion that tbe |amay have disturbed our'trade ; 
izamenge reeult? What is the origin of this |remedy for this estate of |dntélligence ‘based-on eeonomiea! principles, is it 
ee Ga og pti: ms nag th is seldom brilliant and extevined ? cs ee acme 
was officially described as “(a very neat burghe |® noble passage in De a moment. Strikes are rare aaa Oe 
‘town, consisting of foure streets.” At that }bably'toell,and ‘too long _ Warteniburg, where every individual in 
time she possessed twelve vessels, carrying 957 ints out that y@om shove the age of :ten can vead and 
tons. Inthe 1718, Jittle more than .a.cen- 3 that every ee ee It is true that, in 
tury and s half ago, the first Seottish ship which | @evelopment of science, is . ‘States, owing perhaps to sadden 
anneal the Olprie vhioh hen ginas | + rms. he increase ; but it .ke honourably 
was in ow wit- | quence, ; i on ; must 
pessed the building of the Cunard lineof steamers. no limit of class, even mbered that the executive committee of 
And as for her rental of two millions and a the enemies of the ‘New York Tailors’ Union, in 1869, announced 
quarter, it has been computed that the renial of /by exalting ‘the : ion of their-strike, and at the same 
the whole of Seotland did not, a ago, | that literature is the vast ir determination to abjure strikes for 
exceed one million sterling. We not, }indeed, ‘but where the peor, valid support of co-pperation. What 
indeed, have chosen a .more.suggestive scene for fany other, may always fied their ‘the blesdiest end most perilous strikes 
our Congress, er one where social acience shonid | These, I sey, are features we have recorl? Sarély the strike of 
be more dear. For here we have a great mate- }recoguise, though some may ; fiean miners in April, 1669; and the 
rial resuit rapidly prodaced by the exertions.of }them. ‘But there is at Suen ning eens: aus 
® vast labouring population; and no one, eurely, } tides. Take the case-of machinery ‘ beur by bayonets, and which anticipated 
im considering this Congress and its nights of 1880 were bright with -widk-|the Comurune. In both countries 30 per cent. 
(as to which, indeed, I should wish to:say a word — ‘No farmer in the southern the p ‘are unable to read or write; 
presently), can avoid seeing that the most vitel | bis stacks safe. “There was.a time of ‘terrorin }fron _ eountries preceed the wildest eco- 
perpetual question before it is the well-being | England and of ‘retribution. — ; 
of car-w classes ; a vital question, because | Mies Martineau, whese name terminated ‘the 
on the apt solution of i the commercial }¢loquent address of your late ’ 
supremacy, the po ity, nay, the very | which, indeed, it is not easy for : 
existence of empire. To my mind, a body like | course to-omit, “ there were gibbets erected 
ours has no more duties Penenden Heath, and 'bedies swung there 
the attempt to raise the condition of the nation | December winds,—~bodies of boys about 
by means which Parliament is either unable or | teen or ‘nineteen ‘years old, but - 
POI pli, kh sane wo have an illimitable | younger ; brothers, who bad said 
operations. lement can give a work. | on arriving at the gallows, ‘That looks: 
Dee ee een ae o nomfortable thing?” _ ‘tim 4 
ome. Nor can it sift and exhibit the many| Again, take the Luddite riots 
contrivances which may be placed before him of 1816, where cunning and furious mobs 
ud enlarging his enjoyments. All thie lies |The broken frames-and ‘the burning ‘ri 
within our provinee, and it is work inealeu.|ignorant “protests against 
lably more important than the great mass of | intelligence ‘has marched :a little, and: 
our Parliamentary In this city |case-now? What do the Associated Masters— 
Soweniie: os cena by @ great aggregation of |mo pertial euthority—afiirm ? 
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masses. It was only during the last 
few years that this department of social 
science had attracted the attention it required ; 
but he was glad to say that it was now taken 
up not only in this city, but was becoming a 
question of i in every town throughout 
thekingdum. Very intimately connected with this 
matter was that of the disposal of the refuse and 
sevrage of large towns, which was also becoming 
an im for consideration ; in fact, 
it was almost the question of the day. The sub- 
ject of ventilation, which had been for some time 
neglected, was now becoming the object of great 
consideration, and it could not obtain too much 
attention. He was glad to find so many minds 
tarn towards it, and so many appliances in the 
present exhibition calculated to promote effective 
ventilation. The more this was promoted the 
more would it conduce to the health and advan- 
tage of the community. With to the 
drainage, there had been a complete revolution 
in the system, the ordinary built drain-pipes 
having given place to glazed pipes, the benefit 
of which had been most nt. In plumber- 
work, he thought much required to be done; 
and, as to the emission of smoke, he was glad 
that the subject was receiving some attention, 
and the the preventive measures intro- 
duced the more would they conduce to the health 
of the cities where such measures were adopted. 
He advocated an extended use of the bath asa 
means of preserving health, and proceeded 
briefly to allude to the detaiis of the Exhibition, 
and finally declared the Exhibition open. 

Mr. Chadwick, C.B., moved a yote of thanks 
to the Lord Provost for opening the meeting. He 
said that however important might be their dis- 
peat the ves Section on the part of 
practicability, must depend upon the me- 
chanical appliances such as those exhibited 
around them. He had the honour of opening 
the Health Section of this Association in 1860 
when it met here, and he came back to Glasgow, 
and was sorry that he could not bring with him 
® compliment of having been 
made in that department in the interim. The 
death-rate still remained one-third in excess of 
what it might be in Glasgow, and what it was 
in the metropolis; and he thought it therefore 
required immediate attention, and the use of the 
excellent appliances now displayed to bring 


about a better state of matters. Such had been | i 


the progress made in sanitary science that they 
could now contract in the building of towns for 
a given death-rate; and sanitary science pro- 
perly consulted would now enable them to con- 


struct for the working population of Glasgow | i 


habitations where the death-rate would be 
just one-half of what it used to be here. In 
modern dwellings, built with all 

appliances, the death-rate is 15 in the , 
while in Glasgow, it was 32, 33, and 34. Now, 
surely it was time for them to bestir themselves 
to remedy this fearful state of matters. He 
advocated the use of conerete in the erection of 
dwellings as being less absorbent, and might be 
erected at half of the present cost. He regretted 
the absence of any specimen of concrete struc- 
tures in the “mnt and drew attention to 
various appliances shown,—of improved stoves, 
which greatly increased the heat of apartments, 
and that at much less cost of fuel ; of 

whereby drainage would be improved, and smells 

prevented both inside and outside of dwellings, 

which would be a great improvement in some of 
the wynds of the city ; and then referred to Lord 

8 8 model dwellings which had been 

put up at one-third less cost than on the ordinary 

system, and asserted that such bui would 
certainly greatly reduce infantile mortality. 

_ Mr. Godwin, F.B.S. (editor of the Builder), 
in an able and exhaustive address, seconded the 
motion. He that the exhibitors had 
not been able to finish their work in time, as it 
would certainly detract from the usefulness of 
the exhibition. He contended that the Health 
Section was the most important for the city of 
Glasgow, as indeed it was one of the very 
greatest questions now before the world. He 
trusted that the inhabitants generally would 


— 








visit and carefully inspect the various exhibits 
in that place; and not be content with merely 
saying they were very clever and usefal, but 
adopt them,—not be content to see their children 
dying in large numbers before their time. He 

of concrete buildi pry epee 


y getting a siegl 
perly. He mentioned approvingly Messrs. Craig’s 
cisterns, and noticed the diagram of Clyde water 
exhibited, which he thought was almost sufficient 
to account for the high death-rate. In London 
17 in the thousand died, while in Glasgow this 
quarter the number was 28,—so that 7 persons 
in the thousand in the year died simply because 
they lived in Glasgow, and not in London. He 
thought that was very dreadfal, and that it had 
no business so to be. The ge 
worthy of notice, as having an important 
on education; and he was glad to see Mr. 
Doulton ‘had brought some sanitary ware from 
Lambeth, which was both ornamental and useful. 
He desired that the question of health might 
become so absolutely the important question of 
the city, that every proposition of the Town 
Council or other authority would be supported 
by the public, and that regardless of expense; 
for they might be certain it would be cheapest 
in the long ran. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Lord Provost, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said he would be sorry if it went 
forth that they were one of the worst towns in 
kingdom in regard to sanitary affairs. He might 
inform them that great efforts are being made 
for remedying the evils that existed; but he 
thought it was unfair to compare Glasgow with 
London, where there were such a large propor- 
tion of aristocracy and wealth to the working 

i The better comparison of Glasgow 
would be with Manchester. He did not want to 
excuse the sanitary condition of Glasgow, but he 
would like them to know that every effort was 
now being made, and would be made, for remedy- 
ing the great ‘evils existing from overcrowding, 
and adopting every appliance that could be con- 
ducive to the health of the people. 

The opening proceedings then terminated. 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD, AND WORKHOUSES, SCHOOLS, 
AND INFIRMARIES. 


Tur Local Government Board have of late 
urged upon more than one London Board of 
Guardians 


the necessity of erecting new work- ye 


and infirmaries, not only 


alike built almost palatial prisons for 
and it would be difficalt to point out any 
where the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board are not endeavouring to make work for 
builders, and thus improve the condition and 


ing to the Brentford Union, and since the year i 


1861,—four years than the of 


Troy,—the Poor-Law Board and the 


Government Board have pegged away at the | their 


to ove their workhouse. 


observations made by those officials are appli- 
cable to all public institutions in England, and 
point out what the Local Government Board 
require of architects to workhouses, infirmaries, 
and schools. 


Dr. Monatt said he would not consider the 
question of cubic space of Brentford ( 
because if the air of a ward were 

rapidly renewed, it mattered not whether a child 
had one or another cubic space; but they might 


maximum amount of air, 





of all cheerful surroundings, which could 
bring to bear upon the children for their proper 
instruction and training. In the “ up” 


not be an ultimate economy, as 
come the itors of another race of paupers. 


progen 
fully gentlemen of Brentford had resisted success- 


air for each child was 

of York’s School, at Chelsea, they 
Iu the end a committee was formed to take the 

proposed new buildings into consideration. 
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“CLEARING AWAY” AT LIVERPOOL. 


built about eighty years ago, from a design by 
Harrison, of Chester, in imitation of the well- 
known lantern at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, forms a 

t and interesting feature in views of. 
Liverpool. Every inhabitant of the town would 
miss it, and grieve to miss it ; and yet it appears 
that its destruction is , and without 
any necessity for the step. Mr. Samuel Huggins. 


has published a letter ly d ing the 
proposed removal, and it is to be that he 
will be listened to. Mr. Huggins adds :—“T do 


pile, which is to Liverpool what the cathedral is 
to our old diocesan cities, and should be deemed’ 
as sacred, is at all called for; but, on the 
contrary, I feel convinced that all rational’ 
schemes for increase or extension of the avenues 








intention of crossin river being stopped in 
his or her progress by St. Nicholas’s Church.” 
GAS. 


Tue Metropolitan Gas Companies, threatened 
by the authorities, have evidently combined to 
take hegre Than SB SP 
time, by a redaction of prices, any 
more of the threatened increase. 

The Gas-Light and Coke were of 
those who took the initiative, and have promised 
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THE BALFE STATUE AT DRURY LANE. 


Tue statue in memory of Balfe, to which a 
number of friends and admirers of the composer 
have subscribed, has been placed in the vestibule 
of Drury-lane Theatre, where his first successes 
were earned, and was unveiled on the 25th ult. 
by Sir Michael Costa, before a large party of 
those interested in the deceased musician, either 
by personal friendship or artistic appreciation. 
An address was delivered by Mr. Gruneisen, who 
sketched the composer’s career. 

The statue, as we have before mentioned, is 
the work of M. Malempré, who was a pupil of 
Baron Triqueti. It might have been thought 
more suitable that the memorial statue of an 
English musician should have been entrusted to 
an English sculptor. Putting that apart, the 
subscribers and friends who gave the commis- 
sion are to be congratulated on the result. The 
figure assumes the attitude alittle too commonly 
given by sculptors to the portrait statues of 
those who have been authors, either in letters or 
notes, with the right hand holding the pen, as 
if about to write, and the left supporting the 
manuscript. As no one would willingly write in 
this uncomfortable position, we must suppose him 
hastily altering a score at rehearsal, as, indeed, 
we have seen him do. The character and ex. 
pression of the face are so marked and decisive 
as almost to stamp it as a likeness, and those who 
only remember the composer thrcugh his public 
ap will have no difficulty in crediting 
the testimony of his intimate friends that it is a 
most faithful portrait. The sculptor has availed 
himself of the folds of a cloak, rather than coat, 
to give dignity and amplitude to the statue, 
which is a very satisfactory addition to the 
architectural dignity of the Drary Lane entrance- 
hall. 








ART CONGRESSES. 


It is somewhat surprising that the Congress 
idea which has taken such hold of the public 
mind and been so successfully carried out in 
varying directions of human knowledge and 
inquiry has, as yet, in no distinctive shape, been 
2pplied to Art. We have before, in a general 
way, in our remarks upon the late Architectural 
Conference, and in a resumé* of some of the 
topics then under discussion, touched upon the 
extreme suggestiveness of this subject, which 
has only to be named for it to become at once 
apparent that Art, in its many-sidedness and 
numerous branches, would afford the most fruit- 
ful and interesting matter for presentation at a 
Congress. 

The advantages attending the Congress sys- 
tem would seem to be peculiarly applicable to 
the present position of Art in this country. It 
is not too much to say,—notwithstanding the 
extraordinary patronage which has been bestowed 
upon art in recent years, and the high prices 
which have fallen to the lot of some contemporary 
artists,—that caprices of fashion and “getting up 
a name,” have had a good deal more to do with 
this than any steady, intelligent appreciation of 
art as such, and very little that love and 
enthusiasm which becomes in time an unerring 
instinct for what is true art and what is not. 
Alongside of all the furore which occasionally 
sets in for certain phases of art, and favourite 
artiste, it must be evident to those who give 
themselves the trouble to think that there is a 
deplorable amount of apathy in the public mind 
as to all which concerns real art, and often a 
total indifference, as well as lack of discernment, 
as to what is endured and passes current for the 
best art, be it painting, sculpture, or architecture. 
Now, the special characteristics of a Congress 
are admirably adapted to such a state of things. 
To arouse interest; to focus thought from ali 
quarters— not only those purely professional ; 
to procure a general ience of interested 
listeners ; and, through the publicity given to the 
papers read, and the discussions entered upon, by 
the press, to reach the widest possible area of 
influence, is precisely what is wanted for art- 
matters, if they are to become something more 
than the delight of the dilettanti, and some- 

i other than unintelligent nine-days’ 
w to which people rush at the dictate of 
fashion, as is now so notoriously the case. We 


of real culture, as cn It 
is, however, but too true that the professional 
journals devoted to art have but a limited circle 


* Architectural Colleges, p. 665, ante. 








of readers to whom their subjects are some- 
thing of a specialty, and that the many valuable 
works which are born of the thought and devo- 
tion of the highest minds to art have a perhaps 
more limited circle of influence. 

The most valuable results, then, of such Con- 
gresses would lie, on the one hand, in bringing 
together in the most comprehensive manner the 
best representatives of current th t on 
artistic topics, which could not but have a 
tendency to create a greater community of views 
and aims than now characterise the professions 
devoted to art; and thus it might be hoped that 
fresh points of departure for more assured pro- 
gress would be reached. The other, and equally 
important, ‘element, would lie in the contact 
with interested audiences,—for people will listen 
where they will not read or think for them- 
selves,—who would thus be drawn on into that 
lively and intelligent appreciation of art which 
is so much a desideratum. Of nothing is it 
morétrue than of art that it does not exist for 
itself, but lives most when it seeks to shed 
abroad its truly elevating and refining influences 
over the most extended area, and finds that 
response in the nation at large which is its due, 
and the meed at which it aims. 

The interest attaching to artistic topics cer- 
tainly could not be less than that which has been 
evoked in Congresses having before them very 
uninviting and unpromising subjects, but which, 
nevertheless, have been a marked success. It 
is, however, difficult to conceive what class of 
subjects could yield a more varied or attractive 
programme than the artistic, and the model 
hitherto pursued of dividing the Congress into 
sections would furnish all that could be desired 
for distributing the interest over a wide 
field, from the most professional to the most 
popular aspects which such subjects fortunately 
embrace. 

The machinery and working of the Congress 
system are now so well known that it is unneces- 
sary to point out the steps for organising an Art 
Congress. If taken in hand by some of the 
associations now existing for the promotion and 
encouragement of the fine arts, we cannot think 
the task would be found a difficult one, or that 
the results would be dubious; on the contrary, 
we believe it would be attended with the most 
gratifying success. It is equally unnecessary to 
point out that in the subjects to be embraced 
it would be {an embarras de richesse which would 
meet us; which might also be said as to those 
who might be called on to take part in the 
deliberations of such a Congress, so numerous 
and able are the votaries of art at the present 
time among its professors, thinkers, and writers. 
A host of names at once arise who could lend a 
surpassing interest to the practically inexhausti- 
ble series of subjects which the history, 
biography, and technique of art would furnish. 

It would probably be found a very desirable 
feature of such co 8 that they should be 
held successively in all the different centres of 
the intelligence and population of the country. 
That in addition to the Metropolis, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Manchester, our University towns, &c., 
would welcome such Congresses with the live- 
liest satisfaction is certain; and if at any time 
could be combined with them something similar 
to those admirable Fine-Arts Exhibitions which 
did such unique honour to Manchester and Leeds 
it would add greatly to their service and 
attraction. 

There is so much about the whole subject 
which suggests itself that it seems superfluous to 
pursue it into further detail. We have only 
entered upon it in a skeleton manner, believing 
that its importance is such, and so likely to be 

ised, that nothing more is necessary. That 
a good service would be done to the cause of 
genuine art in this country by such gatherings 
we cannot for a moment doubt, and that many of 
the adverse influences which now injuriously 
disfigure and divide true art-interests amongst 
us would be softened down, if not removed, is 
not the least important hope which may fairly be 
indulged. 

We have opened our pages of late very 
considerably to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of propositions in relation to the best 
means of giving a greater homogeneity to the 
conditions attending modern art ——— 
especially in to architecture—and among 
these, generally, the applicability of something 
of the University to art, or ew 
as to architecture, the establishment of Colleges, 
as possibly the one means to which circumstances 
now point as likely to meet and overcome the 
uccumulated evils which have long pressed with 





almost unendurable force upon the capable archi- 
tects us, who find themselves tied and 
bound by the almost hopeless aspect of the present 
condition of things. All such suggestions, how- 
ever, are of course open to objection and pre- 
sent many and peculiar difficulties. Whether 
such tions are destined to be realised in 
any shape or form, or whether the times are 
ripe for any movement in advance of the hetero- 
geneous, uncertain, and unsatisfactory conditions 
under which art subsists amongst us may per- 
haps be doubted. But as a via media entirely 
free from the objections started to more specific 
— and as susceptible of embracing many 
of objects thereby sought to be attained, 
we have thought that the suggestion of Art 
Congresses would open a way, valuable in itself, 
and as providing an arena for the consideration 
of the many problems which yet await solution 
in regard to the whole status of art in this 
country. It may, however, safely be assumed 
that such gatherings would form a meeting- 
place for all concerned in art‘progress, whether 
as thinkers or executants ; and that the influence 
brought to bear upon the general public could 
not but have the happiest effect in elevating 
their perception of an interest in art to some- 
thing more than a mere gregarious exhibition- 
going, and to its proper conception as a region of 
abiding and refining intellectual pleasure which 
is at present the rare possession of the few. 








A RAMBLE ABOUT PEEBLES. 


On one of the brilliant days of last week we 
found ourselves, while as yet the sun was not 
high in the heavens, issuing from the door of the 
Tontine Hotel, in the pleasant little town of 
Peebles, which, in the early days of the late Lord 
Henry Cockburn, was co inanimate and dall, 
that in speaking of it he used to say, “ As quiet 
as the grave or Peebles.” Some five-and-twenty 
years ago railway enterprise discovered the 
romantic beauty of the surroundings of the 
sleepy town, and sent the iron lines into its 
very heart. Villa after villa rapidly arose on 
the undulated slopes and heights, whence the 
Tweed the silver Tweed of the Romans, could 
be seen glittering on its way tothe sea. The 
narrow windows of the shops and the “half 
doors” over which their proprietors used to loll 
or slumber, wearily waiting for customers, and 
the sign-boards, 3 ft. by 2 ft., gave way to 
frontages that would not disgrace Oxford-street. 
All was changed. The “oldest inhabitants” 
shook their heads and prophesied gloomily of 
the change. We have known Peebles for more 
than twenty-five years, and have watched the 
improvements with a pleasure not unmingled 
with regret. 

We leave Peebles behind, and make our way 
westwards. Scarcely have we done so, when we 
come in sight of the ruins of the charch of St. 
Mary, founded by King David, that “sore saint for 
the crown,” the only church, with the excep- 
tion of St. Cross, founded by Alexander III., 
that remains of the fifty churches that existed 
in the end of the fourteenth century. Around 
the grey tower of St. are the graves of 
long-forgotten lords, and knights, and ladies. 
Most noticeable are the resting-places of those 
who held the Cameronian faith, who are buried 
with their heads to the north and their feet to 
the south. The Cameronian faith has passed 
away, and the grave-mounds of those who held 
so sternly to it are almost level with the 
surrounding tarf. 

About a mile further west we come to Neidpath 
Castle. The date of its erection is unknown. 
Its very existence was unknown except by those 
who lived in its neighbourhood, until the cannon 
of Cromwell made it famous. The more ancient 
part of the castle has tumbled in huge masses 
down to the margin of the Tweed, proving by 
their size and coherence that the ancient builders 
knew the secrets of cement. By a narrow cork- 
screw stair we ascend to the top of what remains 
of the later portion of the castle. Through all 
the Borderland no finer can be beheld, 
which we must not stop to describe. Neidpath 
was one of a chain of towers, from the battle- 
ments of which the smoke rose by day and the 
beucon flashed by night, to hh to Tweed- 
dale that the hordes of the ish Border-men 
were on their way north to plunder and slay. 

Still westwards, and with the Tweed flowing 
100 ft. below us, we pass one or two stately trees, 
all that remains of a noble forest that was 
gambled away in a London hell by the then 

ietor, the Duke of »— the 
notorious “ Old Q.” 


This transaction so shocked 
a 
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the feelings of Wordsworth, that he dedicated a 
withering sonnet to its infamy. A mile farther 
on, and we descend to the margin of the Tweed ; 
there is no bridge, but an obliging baker who is 
about to cross carries us over in hiscart. A 
short walk brings us to a huge stone, connected 
with which there runs the legend that, “ once 
upon a time,” an old woman with a very 
irascible turn of mind, was driving her sheep 
home ; as they proved recalcitrant she implored 
the Father of Evil to turn them into stone. Her 
wish was granted, and the old woman shared in 
the change. The stone is evidently a fallen 
monolith. On it are several mysterious cup 
marks which are found on other monoliths, and 
are still a puzzle to archwologists. The church 
of Manor Valley is in sight. In the little burying- 
place adjoining, the body of the “Black Dwarf,” 
better known in thedistrict as “‘ Bowed [crooked | 
Davie Ritchie,” was laid to rest, but not for long. 
His legs not longer than those of a two-year old 
child, his amazing length of arm, and his 
gigantic strength excited surgical curiosity, and 
one night when the little hamlet adjoining the 
churchyard was buried in repose, his remains 
were resurrectionised. A drawing of his skeleton 
may be found in the collected essays of John 
Brown, M.D., of Edinburgh. We pay a non- 
antiquarian visit to a courteous miller, and 
are regaled with a homely meal of oaten 
cakes, cheese, and milk, on the strength 
of which we reach the Woodhouse farm. 


We are beckoned to enter the house by the 


farmer himself, as we shortly discover. He 
has much to tell us of “ Bowed Davie,” he also 
refreshes us, and then we enter his inner room 
and are shown the chair of the Dwarf. Being 
permitted, we sit down. The seat is scarcely as 
high as a hassock ; if it were deprived of its back 
it might be useful in those “drawing-room 
entertainments ” which consist in an athlete 
tossing tremblivg children from the soles of his 
feet tothe palms of his hands and back again. 
Adjoining the farmhouse are the two cottages, 
under one roof, in which the Dwarf and his sister 
lived. They each consist of one apartment, and 
the lintels of the doors are so low that we have 
to bend ourselves double in order to enter. 
These cottages stand on the site of two that were 
built by the Dwarf, his materials being huge 
boulders and turf. All that remains of his handy 
work is a low wall surrounding his little garden, 
every stone of which could hardly be raised to 
position by the united strength of two ordinarily 
strong men. 

Further up the glen we go, and reach the 
Ship-stone, a huge boulder of more than a 
hundred tons weight, and visible at a great 
distance. There are some peculiar tracings on 
the stone, but whether the work of the glacier 
or of human hands, or both, we cannot say. 

Retracing our steps towards Peebles, we cross 

the stream of the manor which gives its name 
to the valley, and ascend the steep side of 
Kadmuir Hill. We have hardly commenced our 
climb when we come upon the remains of a Roman 
road, whence it came or whither it led was 
a nut which Gordon the Scottish antiquary 
could not crack. We ascend further, and then 
scramble over a ridge of large rough stones, 
then up among grass and heather, then over 
another ridge of stones, more grass and heather, 
and we stand on the summit. Looking around 
we see that these ridges of stones form an inner 
and onter circle, the ruined ramparts of a 
British (?) camp. Whoever were the builders no 
position could be better chosen, for it commands 
@ view of the three valleys which encompass it. 
Looking westward from the centre of the camp 
we see the cone-shaped top of Tinto Hill, which 
in ite turn beholds the rugged summit of Lou- 
don Hill, commanding a view of the counties of 
Ayr and Dumfries, and the far-off sea; look- 
ing eastward the grand proportions attract 
our notice, and further and still farther east 
Ettrick Pen and the Eildons, the Hirsel, and the 
Steep of Norham. All these mountains are 
crowned with the remains of ancient fortifica- 
tions, and their garrison could in a brief space 
of time send an alarm across Scotland from sea 
to sea. 

Kadmuir is said to be a corruption of Caed.an- 
mohr (the place of the great battle), the legen- 
dary proof of this is that a clear and copious 
spring in the immediate vicinity of the camp is 
named the Red Well. At this well we eat our 
sandwiches with relish and rest for a while. 
Down thé opposite side of the hill wego. At 
the foot we come to some nearly obliterated 
remains of earthworks which the Peebleans name 
Randie’s Walls, from their having formed the 


boundary of some land that belonged to a 
“randie” (a quarrelsome woman); in reality 
they were the position occupied by Randolph 
when he laid siege to the castle, now no more, of 
Peebles. Fact and fiction are strangely blended. 
A few steps more and we cross the bridge of 
Peebles, which for hundreds of years, along with 
that of Berwick, were the only bridges that 
spanned the Tweed between its source and its 
commingling with the ocean. The old bridge of 
Peebles still remains, but about fifty years ago 
was widened. 

We ascend the steps of the Tontine Hotel. Our 
day of antiquarian ramble is ended. We sit for 
an hour or so gazing on the stars as by twos 
and threes they rise above the dark mountains, 
and then, wearied and worn, we retire to rest, 
and are lullabied to slamber by the music of the 
Tweed that murmurs beneath our window 
glittering in the moonlight. 








THE FINSBURY PARK AND HIGHBURY 
RAILWAY. 

THE new junction line which the Great 
Northern Railway Company are constructing 
from the Finsbury Park Station of the main 
line to the North London line near Highgate, is 
now almost completed, and will be opened for 
traffic during the ensuing month, when the 
Great Northern Company will be enabled to run 
their trains to the Broad-street station. The 
new line is two miles and a half in length, and 
joins the North London line by a junction 
between the Highbury and Canonbury Stations. 
There are some peculiar engineering features in 
the constraction of the new line, which runs 
both on the east and west sides of the main line, 
and also crosses under it. On leaving the 
Finsbury Park Station, what is called the “up” 
line runs partly on a viaduct of twelve arches, 
along the east side of the main line, for a distance 
of abont three-quarters of a mile, at which 
point it joins the “down” line, which has been 
constructed on the west side, passing under the 
main line by a skew bridge, 230 ft. in length. 
It may be interesting to state that this bridge 
was constructed and carried underneath and 
across the whole of the company’s main lines 
and sidings, consisting of eleven sets of metals, 
without interrupting the traffic, the work re. 
quiring a considerable amount of engineering 
skill and caution. The abutments of the bridge 
are of brickwork, supporting a flooring of iron 
girders. After passing under the bridge the 
line is carried forward for about a quarter of a 
mile on an embankment, and thence through a 
cutting, passing under a bridge which carries 
Park-road, Highbury-hill, over the railway. 
This bridge is also skew-formed, and 130 ft. in 
length. At about a mile and an eighth from the 
Highbury junction the line enters a tunnel, 
which is carried under Highbury crescent, High- 
bury- place, and Highbury-mews, and after 
emerging from the tunnel, which is three. 
quarters of a mile in length, the line proceeds 
through a cutting to its junction with the North 
London line near to the Highbury Station. The 
extreme depth of the tunnel from the ground- 
surface at my, SE IS to the railway- 
level is 50 ft. The face of the tunnel is lined 
with blue Staffordshire bricks. The works 
include the construction of a new road, con- 
necting the Seven Sisters.road, with Strond. 
green-road, and two new iron bridges over the 
Seven Sisters-road, the span of the bridges 
being 87 ft. and 80 ft. respectively, together 
with two similar bridges over the Stroud-green- 
road, each 72 ft. span. 

For the additional traffic expected at Finsbury 
Park Station, the station has been entirely re- 
constructed, and very much enlarged, so as to 
afford greatly increased passenger accommoda- 
tion. The principal frontage of the new station, 
which is 400 ft. in length, and 30 ft. in height, 
is built upon arches, the spaces under the arches 
‘being formed into booking-offices, parcel-offices, 
waiting-rooms, and other apartments for carry- 
ing on the traffic. A subway under the several 
lines, carried entirely across, 12 ft. in width and 
12 ft. in height, and well lighted, from which 
there are four staircases, leads to the several 
The platforms, four in number, are 
each 500 ft. in length, and their width is 28 ft., 
32 ft., 35 ft., and 40 ft. respectivel 
widest platforms will be set apart 


F 





of la to and from the company’s lines. All 
the 4 a are roofed over pecs Pat of their 
entire length, and each is fitted up with waiting. 
rooms for first, second, and third class pas- 


sengers. 

The whole of the works have been designed 
by Mr. Johnson, the company’s chief engineer, 
and carried out by Mr. Joseph Firbank, the con- 
tractor, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Claringbull, the resident engineer. 








FROM GLASGOW. 


Merchants’ House and Bank of Scotland, 
Glasgow.—The Dean of Guild Court, which is 
the local authority for sanctioning the alteration 
and erection of buildings, at a recent meeting 
approved of the plans for the erection of a new 
Merchants’ House and the extension of the Bank 
of Scotland in George-square, Glasgow. The new 
buildings will extend from the present premises 
of the Bank of Scotland to West ; 
thence westward to St. Vincent-lane, passing 
down the east side of the latter. Of the entire 
frontage of 240 ft. to George-square, about 
68 ft., in addition to the 80 ft. already owned by 
them have been acquired by the directors of the 
bank, leaving about 100 ft. for the eastern section 
of the Merchants’ House. The architectural 
character of the existing bank premises will, as 
far as practicable, be maintained throughout. 
The proposed addition will terminate near the 
centre of the square, and at that point the build- 
ing will be carried four stories high, being one 
story above the blocks on either side. Although 
the new arrangement will not at present result 
in giving additional bank accommodation, the 
new premises will be so arranged that while, in 
the first instance, they will prove suitable for 
offices and warehouses, they can eventually, if 
necessary, be converted into the telling and 
other departments. The extensive block of 
buildings which will constitute the property of 
the Merchants’ House are intended to be three 
stories in height, with basement floor and attics. 
The north-east corner of the new portion of the 
building will be surmounted by an ornamental 
tower rising to a height of between 120 ft. and 
130 ft., whilst on the north-west there will be a 
tower of smaller dimensions. From West George- 
street, which will form the principal frontage, 
there will be two main entrances, one leading to 
the private and public offices of the company, 
and the other to the hall, 64 ft. long by 83 i, 
broad, situate on the second floor. A number of 
retiring-rooms for ladies and gentlemen will 
communicate with the hall ; whilst on the eastern 
side there will be a neat orchestral gallery. The 
proposed accommodation may thus be briefly 
described :—On the first floor, a public office and 
a series of private rooms; on the second, the 
hall above-mentioned, a board-room, secretary’s 
room, and a number of private rooms; and on 


ings formerly occupying the site have been 
demolished, shortly to be substituted by a range 
of edifices which will be a credit not only to the 
architecture of this locality, but to the whole 
city. The architect for the Merchants’ House 
property is Mr. John Barnet, and for that of the 
Bank of Scotland, Messrs. Campbell, Douglas, 
& Sellars. 

Mossbank Industrial School.—In October last 
the main building of the above institution, 
situate at Hogganfield, near Glasgow, was de- 
stroyed by fire, the being estimated at 
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and who, as is well known, was educated at the 
local university. Glasgow has already much to 
boast of in the number of its public statues to 
distinguished Scotsmen, and it has been felt 
that the city would lie under a stigma were no 
effort made to add to the number some substan. 
tial memorial of the distinguished African ex. 
Some time ago when the London Geo. 
graphical Society instituted a search expedition 

gstone, it was resolved to raise in 
Glasgow the sum of 1,0001, to aid the object in 
view. The subscriptions amounted, however, to 


seventy gentlemen had promised to gi 
maximum subscription of 51., so that 
every probability that the project will 
to a satisfactory issue. No decision has 
—— to as yet as to the details 
work. 








IMPROVEMENT AT GLASTONBURY, 


TuE borough surveyor, Glastonbury, Mr. J. | days. 


Day, writes as follows :— 

“ Between two and three years since, you 
published in your widely-circulated paper some 
letters from a correspondent, which contained 
some very disparaging statements 
the health and sanitary condition of our town. 

At the same time I also wrote to you on the 
matter, giving you what I considered to bea 
fair statement of the facts, which contradicted 
several of the statements in question. I also 
informed jyou that we were then busily engaged 
in carrying out a thorongh system of drainage. 
Since that time, that system has been completed, 
and after a working test of twelve months, has 
produced the most satisfactory results, the 
sewage being conveyed a distance of a mile 
from the lowest part of the town; and in addi- 
tion to this, the Town Council have completed 
the water-works, and provided the inhabitants 
with an endless supply of the purest water. 

I have much pleasure in forwarding to you 
our local paper with the medical officer’s report 
as presented at the meeting of the Town 
Council.” 

We are very glad to hear what has been done, 
but by no means admit that the remarks to 
which Mr. Day refers were exaggerated. We 
trust that they proved usefal. 

The report from the Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. Parnell, states that “the annual death-rate 
was less than 9 per 1,000,” and says,—‘“I feel 
sure that the present healthy state of your town 
is mainly due to a purer supply of water, a 
better system of drainage, sewer ventilation, 
and other well-directed sanitary efforts of your 
board.” 

The inhabitants, however, must not fancy 
from this that they have done all that is necessary. 
It is the first quarterly report only, and proves 
nothing. They must wait for longer averages. 
Glastonbury is a charming place, and with proper 
care will be one of the healthiest. 








NAILMAKERS. 
THE FELICITIES OF NAIL-MAKING. 

In the reports just issued of the inspectors of 
factories, some peculiar information is given as 
to the nail-makers of the Black Country and 
their operations. It appears that one peculiarity 
of the nail districts is, that it not unfrequently 
happens that the nail-makers are compelled to 
be idle during a i 
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a’ public statue to'Dr. Livingstone, whose birth. 
place is situate within a few miles of the city, | grea 
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vantage. It is farther mentioned that a still 
ter grievance is that, through some caprice 
of the master nail-maker, he will not purchase 
nails from the smaller manufacturer when he 
knows the latter is hard pushed for money, the 
result being that the small maker is driven to 
some truck-master to dispose of hie nails, when, 
in the end, the first nail-master buys the identical 
nails from the dealer in truck. Yet another 
grievance is the price paid for the labour of 
women and children. These, it appears, after a 
time are as expert in their work as most men- 
nailers; but few masters give the same price 
for the women’s and children’s work as 
for the men’s, it being alleged that 
extra profit by thus beating down 
all the nails of the same sort are 
when made, and sold at the 
only actual loss is suffered or 
should there be any difference in the quality of 
the nails the buyer also loses 
The factory inspectors state, 

rience of the nailers is, that they are, as a 


Ti 


very actively, the operations being i 
almost night and day to make up i 
and it is complained that the fe and e 
junior members of the family are requi 
perform their part in this system of hard labour. 
Generally speaking, the nail-makers seem to be 
susceptible of great improvement in their con- 
dition. 
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THE AGGREGATE MILEAGE 
OF CONTINENTAL AND FOREIGN 
RAILWAYS. 


THE entire length of the railways in different 
countries in Europe (apart from the United 
Kingdom) is shown in a very interesting Blue 
Book which has just been issued, and which 
gives the present mileage of railways in the 
various countries named.. It will be seen from 
the figures that in all the countries referred to 
the work of construction has been mainly carried 
on since the year 1850, the mileage at the close 
of the last-named year being of a very limited 
character. The returns in the Blue Book are 
brought down to the close of 1872. In Germany 
there were, in 1850, 3,637 miles of railway, 
which in 1872 had been extended to 12,701 
miles. The proportion constructed by the State, 
as compared with that effected by private enter. 
prise, is a noteworthy feature in the returns. 
More than one-half of the lines constructed in 
Germany were carried out at the expense of the 
State, and the remainder by private companies. 
The entire length of lines in France, in 1850, 
was 1,899 miles, 1,689 miles of which were con. 
structed by private companies, against only 209 
miles at the expense of the State. In 1872 this 
mileage had increased to 10,847 miles, which 


In Russia there were only 634 miles of railways 
in 1860, whereas they had increased to 7,000 
miles in 1872, nearly the whole having been 
constructed by private companies. There were 
only 802 miles of railways in Austria in 1850, 
but in 1872 they had increased to 3,724 miles. 
i ion was due to the 
enterprise of private companies, the State 
having expended anything in the constraction of 
the various li In Hungary the railway 
mileage in 1850 was 138 miles, which in 1872 
had been increased to 2,151 miles, all by private 
companies. Spain, in 1350, was almost 
without railways, having in that year only 1 
miles, but in 1872 the railways in that 
had expanded to the 

chiefly the result of private 


effected 

. There were 109 miles 
railway in Holland in 1850, and in 1872 they 
had increased to 1,043 miles. State 
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largely contributed, having been instrumental in 
the construction of 614 miles. Sweden fuar- 
nishes a remarkable instance of the absence of 
railways in 1850, there being only 4 miles of 
railway in that year, whereas in 1872 there were 
1,198 miles, nearly the whole having been con- 
structed by the State. Switzerland had only 
16 miles of railway in 1850, but in 1872 it had 
1,000 miles. Denmark in 1850 had only 20 miles, 
which in 1872 bad increased to 540 miles. In 
the year 1860 there were only 41 miles of rail- 
way in Turkey, which in 1872 had increased to 
142 miles. The returns show that Greece is 
almost entirely without railways, having had 
none down to 1870. In that year a line of 
6 miles in length was constructed, and that is 
all the railway accommodation of which that 
country can at present boast. The above statistics 
show that the aggregate length of railways in 
the several countries indi down to the 
close of the year 1872, was 48,218 miles, and 
that about four-fifths of this mileage, or about 
40,000 miles, were constructed between 15850 
and the date down to which the returns are 
made out. 











OPENING OF A NEW RAILWAY STATION 
AT BOLTON. 


Tue London and North-Western Railway 
Company have just completed the erection of a 
and commodious new station at Bolton, at 
a cost of 40,000/., which has been opened during 
the week. Hitherto the station accom- 
of the London and North-Western 
Company at Bolton has been very limited and 
defective, but as new lines are now in course of 
construction which will place Bolton in more 
direct communication with both Liverpool and 
Manchester by the London and North-Western 
Company’s system, a large addition to their 
existing station ion at Bolton has 
become necessary. 

The new station, which is situated in Great 
Moor.street, one of the principal thoroughfares 
in the town, covers an area of upwards of three 
acres in extent. In front of the entrance to the 
station buildings, the elevation of which is of 
stone, there is a spacious area, surrounded by a 
glass abutment and covering, projecting from 
the walls of the station. There are two entrances 
to the station, one on the right and the other on 
the left side of the building, leading to the 
arrival and departnre platforms respectively, 
which are reached by two flights of steps. On 
the ground-floor are the booking-offices, adjoin- 
ing to which is a large waiting-room, 56 ft. by 
36 ft. At the rear of the booking-offices are the 
station-master’s offices, and rooms for the in- 
spectors, together with commodious parcel offices, 
25 ft. square. The railway level is considerably 
above the floor of the booking-offices, and the 
steps on the left-hand side of the station build- 
ings lead to a spacious covered carriage-shed, 
320 ft. long, and 100 ft. wide, which is spanned 
by a roof of iron and glass, in two bays, sup- 
ported by 16 large cast-iron moulded columns 
and principals. On the departure side of the 
platform there is a large and handsomely-fitted 
refreshment-room, together with kitchens and 
every culinary requirement ; and there are also 
four waiting-rooms, each 21 ft. by 14 ft., and 
consisting of first and second class ladies’ 
waiting-rooms, a first-class gentlemen’s, and 
@ general waiting-room. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Knight 
& Pilling. The ironwork was supplied by Messrs. 
De Burgh & Co., of Strangeways, Manchester. 








Edinburgh Parliament House.—The law 


courts and other departments of the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh are being thoroughly reno- 
vated, advantage having been taken of the 
out so desirable an improvement. 
i , the 


large size, and the height at which they 
are hung; but at length the work was accom- 
= Mr. Smith, of Frederick-street. Mr. 
rodie, sculptor, is superintending the cleaning 
of the . Among the minor improve- 
ments, it may be mentioned that double doors 
have been attached to the outside and inside of 
in the Outer House, similar 
Inner House Courts. In the 
division of the Inner House more room is 
g provided on the judges’ bench, by a 


re-arrangement of the -shelves. 
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OLD BROMPTON. 


“THE HOOP AND TOY.” 


Tus was a brick and timber building of the 
latter part of the fifteenth or the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, situated in an 
angle of Brompton-lane, about a mile and a 
furlong from Hyde Park-corner. The place was 
sometimes called Bell and Horns-lane, some- 
times the Old Brompton-road, retaining much 
the same primitive condition and rural aspect up | 
to the year 1850. 

Passing westward from Brompton Church, an 
old brick saddle.backed and buttressed wall, on 
the right-hand, enclosed Brompton Park, Fleming 
House, Cresswell Lodge, &c., to Gore-lane. On 
the left a hedgerow shut in Harrisson’s Nursery. | 
ground from the road. At Gore-lane the little 
hamlet of Old Brompton commenced, and per- 
haps its most picturesque feature was the 
old inn under description, embowered in the 
trees, and lying on your left. 

Although Lysons, in his “ Environs of London,” 
thinks there is no warranty for the Protector 
Cromwell having lived in Cromwell House, 
situated a little distance hence, nevertheless it jntact,as but one side of it (the present Pelham- 
was traditional that he would frequently ride | street) had been built upon. Many of the trees 
this way in returning from Hyde Park, to avoid | of the hedge-row were to be seen in the gardens 
observation, and as a route less subject to in- | of the houses in this street as recently as 1863. 
terruption; whilst the tradition has it that he; The old coaching system had as yet received 
has refreshed himself and his horse at this same no check. Portsmouth, Chichester, Godalming, 
hostel. Guildford, Richmond, Fulham (omnibuses were 








It was a neighbourhood of fresh-smelling gar- common to the latter at this period) ran their 


den-grounds and shady and pleasant places, teams as usual, but you might reach Fulham 


where the nightingale might be heard in the from London in less than two hours now. The} 


still spring evening, after the April shower had « Rocket” or the “Red Rover’ was periodically 
freshened the opening leaf-buds, and the moon ypset, and the horn of the Portsmouth mail was 
threw long shadows from the trees across the heard night and morning. 
winding and narrow lanes. Upto that time the lovers of a pipe and glass, 
Pleasant and quiet “Old Brompton,” favourite or a game at bowls, might still enjoy the 
retreat of the children of the drama and music, rusticity of the Hoop and Toy; or as evening 
@ change was about coming over you in closed in, and the long, quaint old parlour looked 
1533 when the first sale of plants took place at more mysterious through the wreaths of tobacco 
Harriseon’s nursery, and the stock of young smoke, speculation would exhaust itself on the 
trees were removed from that portion of it events which a first instalments of “ Reform” 
which afterwards became Thurloe-square and had brought about. Among the guests might 
Thurloe-place. Firstly there came rumours of a frequently be seen the late Sir Richard Birnie. 
proposed line of railway to Bristol, which was As yet Old Brompton was undisturbed. The 
looked upon generally as a wild and impossible carrier’s cart trotted slowly through the hamlet 
scheme ; nevertheless, permission was asked for | (for there was no Parcels Delivery then). 
measurements to be taken on the several | « Cowper House,” “Angel's garden,” and Gibbs’s 
properties, till the entrance to London was de. nursery remained intact, and the same occnu- 
a upon by the then promoters, at Pad- pants were in Burleigh House as had listened to 
ington. : ; | Haydn’s charming canzonettes or sonatas when 
Soon after this the sites of Pelham-crescent he had been their honoured and admired guest. 
and Onslow-square were marked out, the hedge-| In 1844-45, however, the idea of making 
row which screened them from the road was’ another Belgravia of Old Brompton became 
ae say and the ground excavated for| evident, and down came the cottage villa 
oundations. _ residences, one of which, Ash Cottage, had been 


The narrow lane (Love-lane) which ran from th idence of th toe Vesial 
the Admiral Keppel in the Fulham-road to the i fc this date. hese aa ene carat 


aforesaid Hoop and Toy remained for some time The lemons and the punch-bowls disappeared 








ne ee ee 





‘from the old projecting bar of the Hoop and 
| Toy ; the old chesnut tree, and the elm which 
_grew through the roof of the stables vanished ; 
_and Old Brompton was to be Old Brompton no 


more. 
As yet the scheme for a great Exhibition had 


only been mooted at the Society of Arts. Six 


years later the wondrous World’s Fair took place 


in Hyde Park. 


The late Prince Consort, who might be occa- 


‘sionally seen riding through these lanes, had 


doubtless looked upon the spot as a desirable one 
for the New Schools of Art. In due course of 
time, the Brompton Boilers, as they were called, 
arose, the adjacent ground became the property 
of the Commissioners, and nothing could exceed 
the pleasurable anticipations of the people at the 
proposed Exhibition of 1862. When, alas! a 
cloud came over all. A calamity as unexpected 


as it was deplored, had taken place, and few 
/events could have produced a more painful or 
_| universal regret. Magnificent as the Exhibition 

| of 1862 was, it fell short of the fairy-like creation, 
| its predecessor. 


In the application of iron and glass to so vast 
a structure, there was an especial charm in the 
lightness of construction, and the fortunate 
spectator whose place was in that transept on 
the 1st of May, 1851, remembers a combination 
of effects which bas never been surpassed, and 
which time will not dull in his remembrance. 

When the branch of the Metropolitan Railway 
to Kensington had been determined upon, the 
alterations in the neighbourhood became more 
rapid. At this station, as also at Gloucester- 
road, mansions speedily arose, and gradually 
every sign by which Old Brompton might be 
identified was swept away. 

At the commencement of Cromwell-lane, 
which wound through garden grounds to Ken- 
sington, was situated Brompton-vale, a little 

p of wooden tenements, the gardens of 
which were filled with fruit-trees and flowers. 
The backs of the houses of Cromwell-road and 
Cromwell-place occupy a portion of this site ; 
and in the substantially covered ground of the 
present time, there are few who can realise the 
transformation of that rural and sequestered 
nook “ remote from towns,” to the present stir- 
ring neighbourhood of the Cromwell and Exhi- 
bition roads. 

In the present Hoop and Toy there is nothing 
to remind us of the quaint old hostel over- 
shadowed by the trees, and the railway whistle 
has started the rural divinities from their haunt. 

But few of the visitors who troop from the 
South Kensington station to inspect the col- 
lection of art-treasures will dream of the retire- 
ment and repose which existed even twenty years 
since, one mile and a furlong from Hyde Park- 
corner. 
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BRADFORD DISTRICT BANK. 


Tue business of the Bradford District Bank 
has recently been transferred to their new pre- 
mises at the corner of Market-street and Booth- 
street, Bradford, of which we give the accom. 
panying illustration. The new building has 

erected from the designs of Messrs. Milnes 
& Francis, architects. Its style is Italian, and 
the elevation is divided into two principal 
“orders”; the lower and more massive one 
being an ion of the Roman Doric, with 
square-headed windows, somewhat deeply re- 
cessed, those on the Market-street frontage 
measuring in the clear opening 16 ft. in height, 
and 7 ft. 9 in. in width. The doorway at the 
corner of the two streets is flanked by two three. 
quarter fluted and enriched Doric columns sup. 
porting an entablature of the same description. 
The jambs and lintel, with its frieze and cornice, 
are of polished granite. The second division or 
order comprises both the first and second floors, 
and consists of three-quarter attached columns 
after the Corinthian model, between which the 
office windows (all with square heads) appear. 
Over all comes the main entablature, which is 
prea sae gealies ts 5 paiva ob yey cg 
the frieze is enriched with moulded cantilevers, 
carrying up the line of support to the pedestals 
above in the The stone for nearly the 
whole of the exterior was supplied by Messrs. 
Riddiough & Co., of Greencliffe Quarries, Spink- 
well. At the corner of the building, carryin 
up the circular plan of the angle, is a roun 
cupola, which is a novel and prominent feature 
in Bradford street architecture. Its drum, or 
lower part, stands clear of the roof and parapet 
tu a considerable height, and is divided vertically 
into narrow panels by a repetition of small but 
effective pilasters sixteen in number, which sup- 
port a festooned frieze and cornice. The roof is 
of wood coffered by tapering styles, and covered 
with lead. The height from the causeway to the 
top of the copper terminal is about 100 ft. 

The banking-room is entered through a lofty 
vestibule or porch, triangular on plan, the outer 
entrance to which is open all day and closed at 
proper times by a large wrought-iron gate, raised 
and lowered by machinery in the basement. 
This gate was made by Messrs. Richard & Co., 
of Coventry. Between the porch and the 
banking-room, are swing-doors of oak, intended 
for daily use, and a massive sliding iron door, for 
use at night, on the outside of them, raised and 
lowered in the same wa 
machinery was made by 
On passing into the bank, we see a spacious and 
lofty room, 22 ft. high, excellently lighted by 
the large windows on two sides. The otherwise 
enormous wall space is broken up and rendered 
decorative by groups of le pilasters eo 
peror’s red) upon Genoa green bases, all 
roand the room at intervals to suit 


ing with 
into main subordinate panels, 
enriched in “ carton pi 
binder, of London. 





carefully got up and put : 
done with polish. The surbase is 4 

is returned round all the pilasters and 
angles, in bold panel work. Behind certain parts 
of this surbase (which are indicated by the 
open fretwork of the panels), are situated the 
hot-water pipes, which, i 
three fire-places, will 
warmth in the coldest weather. 
in the room have, in addition to 


rounding sand and soil are not by any means free 
from water, thecellars appear to be already ve 

dry. The floors throughout are pimarecera, ‘ha: | 
rolled iron beamsand joists filled in with concrete, 


i Messrs. Cliffs trustees, 
ironfounders ; Mr. Charles Nelson, plumber and 
glazier; Mr. B. Dixon, plasterer; Mr. Thomas 
Nelson, slater ; and Mr. Henry Briggs, painter. 
Messrs. C. Smith & Sons, of Birmingham, sup- 
plied the locks, which are of most ingenious con- 
struction, and door furniture, most of it being of 
bronze metal. The stone carving was done by 
Mr. C. Abbey; and Mr. J. BR. Stewart has been 
the clerk of works. 








SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
AND INIGO JONES IN IRELAND. 


Ir would be satisfactory to know whether the 
practice of these two great English architects 
extended to the sister kingdom, or whether they 
merely supplied designs for the works there 
attributed to them, without passing into Ireland. 
There were two public buildings of note built in 
the last years of the seventeenth in 
Dublin ; one known as the “ Tholsel,” a Corpo- 
ration building, and judicial, which existed to the 
commencement of the present century ; and the 
other the present Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, 
intended to serve as an Asylum for Disabled and 
Superannuated Soldiers,—a sort of Irish Chelsea 
Hospital. 

The Tholsel was erected about the year 1683, 
and the first stone of the Royal Hospital was 
laid on the 29th of April, 1680, by the Duke of 
Ormond, the then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The ceremony of laying the second stone was 
gone through also, the honour falling upon 
Francis, Earl of Longford, the then Master. 
General of the Ordnance. In some of the works 
and “views” treating upon Dublin, we are told 
that the Royal Hospital was designed by Sir 
Christopher, and in others it is asserted it was 
erected after a design by Inigo Jones. James 
Gandon, who though by birth an Englishman, 
yet by practice was an Irish architect par 
excellence, and to whose ability Dublin owes the 
best of her public buildings, says, in an essay 
he wrote on “The Progress of Architecture in 
Ireland,” “the architecture of this building (the 


| | Tholsel) was in the style called King James’s 


Gothic, yet from the largeness of its age 
parts, it possesses a picturesque appearance, 
was the first noble work in Dublin that was 
decorated with statues, having one of Charles II. 
and James Duke of York (James II.). 
seo ace pala 
at thi iod. ign of thi ing was 
i igo J bat on what authority 
not appear, and 





not adverse to, statuary or statues. St. Paul's 
and some of his other buildings display hi 
taste in that respect, and in wood-carving as 
well. If Sir Christopher Wren passed into 


Ireland, Grinling Gibbons seems also to have 
followed in his wake, for we have splendid Irish 
oak carvings and elaborate stucco work at the 

Hospital in Dublin as we have elsewhere, 
where the architect of St. Paul’s and the clever 
Dutch carver have been. In fact, the carvings 
at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, have been 
long attributed to Gibbons. In Malton’s “‘ Views 
of Dublin,” published in London, 1794-6, the 
Tholsel is described; and, while it is admitted, 
“ notwithstanding its present Gothic appearance 
and incongruity with the generally received rules 
of architecture, it is even at this day, in 
the opinion of the artist, a picturesque ob- 
ject. ... Its ornaments are in singular but 
bold, masterly style, and with the statues of 
Charles II. and James his brother, which are 
very good and in perfect preservation, have a 
pleasing and not unhandsome appearance.” 
These statues have been preserved from 
destruction, and may be seen inside Christ 
Church Cathedral. They formerly occupied 
niches similar to the niches at Temple Bar, on 
either side of the central windows over the 
portico of the Tholsel. When we remember 
what was thought of Gothic architecture, and 
how it was described by writers in the last 
century and early in the present, we do not 
wonder that the Dublin Tholsel was described 
as having “a Gothic appearance and incon. 
gruity,” but on looking at the only engraved 
plates of the building we have, or that we believe 
exist, we fail to discover how it could be 
described as a kind of Gothic edifice. The form 
of the building was nearly square, 52 ft. in front 
by 68 ft. in depth. It had a main entrance, 
semicircular-headed, under a portico supported 
by two Roman Doric columns, one on either side 
of the ascending steps. Two other circular- 
headed openings, corresponding in height and 
character with the main doorway, one on either 
side, are shown, each of the three arches being 
faced with architraves springing from impost 
mouldings, the said mouldings being continued 
across the front and jambs. Thus the bottom or 
ground story was divided into three apertures or 
openings looking into an open hall. This open hall 
was spacious, and within it sprang four columns 
(similar to the two without), which supported 
the floor of the upper story. On either side of 
the circular-headed window in the upper story 
were two square- headed ones, the niches with the 
statues being placed between the inner one of 
these and the central window. The central 
window and companion niches were each flanked 
by pilasters and surmounted by architraves, 
the impost moulding taking the circuit of the 
niches. The incongruity consists in the some- 
what odd peewee or block of members packed 
upon the capitals of the outside columns, and the 
heavy entablature or cornice that is made, with 
the addition of consoles or scroll blocking, to 
support the projecting balcony over the main 
entrance.* There is a balustrade to this of open 


work, with something like the city arms in the 
centre, The Royal arms, lion and unicorn, crown 


standing some incongruity of detail, is really 
picturesque. might be uncharitably sup- 
posed, from a first sight of the old building as it 
exists on paper, that the columns were got out 
too short, and the finish over the main entrance 






tions occurred as the building progressed. 

Returning to the Royal Hospital, Malton, in 
“ Views,” gives us an engraving of the 
north front. The north front is the principal, 
and, unlike the style of the rest of the building, 
which is of brick, two stories, with a third in a 
very high roof. This front is of stone, 
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It exhibits a projecting centre, decorated with 
four Corinthian pilasters and pediment. It has 
a doorway, also adorned with pilasters and a 
semicircular pediment, displaying above it the 
arms of the Duke of Ormond, and on either side 
of this is a large arched window. From this 
centre rises a steeple, betraying some of the 
features of Wren’s steeples, the lower story of 
which is a square tower, with an arched window 
on each side, covered with a heavy entablature, 
and an urn at each angle. The second division 
is of less diameter, which contains the clock. 
The whole terminates ina short spire, with ball 
and vane. The sides of the building have large 
cireular-headed windows, nearly the height of 
the walls. The gallery within, which leads to 
the chapel, runs along the south side of the hall, 
and is supported by brackets of carved oak, 
representing various figures as large as life. 
The ceiling here is very massive, divided into 
three compartments, the central one being 
occupied by the dial of a clock, about 10 ft. in 
diameter. The chapel of the Royal Hospital is! 
extremely imposing. The large east window is | 
ornamented with painted glass, and underneath 
there is, or was, @ communion-table, beautifally 
carved, stated to be of Irish oak; and here 
there is a coved ceiling, divided into compart- 
ments, showing some of the finest stucco-work 
to be found in Ireland. To cut short our de- 
scription, we will merely add further, that the 
whole pile is 306 ft. long by 288 ft., with 
an interior courtyard 210 ft. square. This is 
surrounded on three sides and part of a fourth by 
a piazza, 13 ft. wide, formed by fifty-nine arches, 
affording a covered passage to the dining- 
hall in the centre of the north front. The hall 
is 100 ft. by 50 ft., and has the lower half of its 
walls wainscoted with oak. The Royal Hospital 
contains between twenty and thirty full-length 
portraits, including several monarchs, viceroys, 
chancellors, chief justices, and primates, from 
the founders down through a series of years in 
its history. 

We have entered into some details concerning 
the style and decoration of these two Dablin 
buildings, because the general English reader is 
but slightly acquainted, if acquainted at all, 
with their history and architecture. One can 
no longer be seen or examined, except in print ; 
but the other exists still, and is worthy of an 
examination in thie respect. 








ANTIQUITIES IN INDIA. 


Mr. Grant Durr, M.P., in his address at the 
recent Congress of Orientalists, said it was in 
1860 that the promotion of archzological sur- 
veys was ised as the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India, and General Cunningham did a 
great deal of useful work as Government head of 
the archwological survey. In 1866 the survey 
was stopped, but it was recommenced in 1870 by 
the Duke of Argyll, who reappointed General 
Cunningham, and many large cities were ex- 
plored. The general divides the remains into 
groups, six of Hindu styles and eight of Maho- 
‘medan styles; the former for periods rangin 
from 1,000 B.C. to 1750 A.D.; the Mahomedan 
being from 1191 to 1750 A.D. The president 
observed upon Mr. Beglar’s views upon the Kubb 
Masjid as to the question of Hindu or Maho. 
medan architecture. After some farther re- 
marks on the character of the buildings, the 
president gave an account of the discovery in 
1873.4, by Mr. Beglar, of some remarkable 
ruins at a place called Bharahut, nine miles to 
the south-east of the Suthra Railway Station, 
120 miles south-west of Allahabad. The place 
is called Bharaod, and is believed to be the same 
as the Baodaotis of Ptolemy, and is the site of 
an old city which sixty years ago was covered 
with jungle. Here there stood a stupa 68 ft. 
in diameter. A number of pillars have been 
excavated, and among the scenes represented are 
upwards of a dozen of the Buddhist legends 
called Jélaka, all relating to the former births of 
Buddha, and these have all appropriate inscrip- 
tions. These remains are most interesting, as 
showing what was the dress of all classes in India 
during the reign of Asoka or about seventy years 
after the death of Alexanderthe Great. The Queen 
of India is represented in all her finery, with a 
flowered shawl or muslin sheet over her head, 
with massive ear-rings and elaborate necklaces, 
and a petticoat reaching to the mid leg, which is 
secured round her waist by a zone of Koru 
strings, and a broad and highly ornamented belt. 
Here is also the soldier with short curly hair, 


and a dhote reaching below the knee, with long 
boots ornamented with a tassel in front, and 
armed with a straight broadsword, the scabbard 
being 3in. wide. The standard-bearer is on 
horseback, bearing a pole surmounted by a 
human-headed bird.. The king sits on an 
elephant escorting a casket of relics ; horse and 
elephant trappings are given in detail. Every- 
where is to be seen the peculiar Baddhist 
symbol! which crowns the great stupa at Sanchi. 
It forms the drop of an ear-ring, the clasp of a 
necklace, the support of a lamp, the crest of the 
royal standard, and the decoration of the lady’s 
broad belt and soldier’s scabbard. General 
Cunningham assigns to these ruins the age of 
Asoka, which is 250 B.C., but it is needful to be 
cautious in fixing a date. Besides these dis- 
coveries there has been an important survey 
made of the rock temples of Western India by 
Mr. Burgess, who had brought to Bombay fifty- 
four photographs, between twenty-five and 
thirty inscriptions, about forty ground-plans, 
sections, drawings of columns, &c., and forty 
sketches of sculpture. Mr. Grant-Duff, in con- 
clusion, expressed the hope that this work would 
be continued now by those who had succeeded 
the Duke of Argyll in the Government of India. 
The duke had left the Government on the fall of 
the Gladstone Administration, just at the time 
when the deficit which had been left to him by 
his predecessors (though by no fault of theirs) 
had been cleared off, and it was tobe hoped that 
now these valuable archxological surveys would 
be continued. 





CHANGEABLE ENGLAND. 


Dear Builder,—I write in contrition and deep 
humility of spirit, in that I, a miserable unit, do 
presume to hint the things that should disquiet 
millions. You are a practical being; very well. 
I will present my lucubrations in the disjointed 
style they most affect, and leave your practical 
mind to discover and draw out the sense, if any. 
In the first place, is not the glorious British 
nation the richest and most liberal in the world ? 
I put this firmly and concisely, and although 
there is much to be said on both sides of the 
question, there can be no manner of doubt as to 
the final answer; therefore, I do not pause for a 
reply. I proceed. Is she not recognised in her 
men of science as the pioneer of progress, the 
leader, the investigator, the discoverer? Now 
there are not two sides to this question, and I 
again proceed. Is she not distinguished by a— 
professed at any rate—admiration, and even in 
some cases appreciation, of all that is admirable 
in the world of art, fostering and encouraging 
the development of those higher feelings, those 
inspired promptings, that find their difficult ex- 
pression in a poem, a picture, a statue, or, most 
wondrous creation of the mind of man, agrand and 
glorious building, the combined offspring of all 
these, the arts? O Builder, need I say it? here 
wouldI pause. Butwhy? Do Idoubtmycountry’s 
will? Alas! no; it is but to point the way, and, 
right or wrong, she follows, childlike; but why ? 
Idally. Granted the art, the will, the means, all 


&j|and everything that can accomplish the falfil- 


ment of—ay—“a poet’s dream.” Why, then, 
the fulfilment is the end: a new story, a new 
picture—bah! a new toy; yea, it is even so. 
England, the parent of all those solid virtues 
that made the homes of her sons more enduring in 
their happiness than rocks,—England, the friend 
of the whole human race,—is no better than 
her sisters in this, that she cannot be faithfal to 
the creations of her own sons, of her own genius. 
Can this be said? Yes, and it can be proved: 
the favourite of the hour, and then neglect, 
dislike, and limbo,—limbo until the last sad 
moments of decay attract the sympathy of some 
antiquary who sheds a tear and groans over a 
dying monument of art. The groan is contagious, 
so is the tear, and a host of howling idiots soon 
surround the miserable scrap of petrified brains. 
It matters not that the art shall or shall not have 
been there, the brains may have been but of a pud- 
ding head : it is enough that a forgotten or obso- 
lete style and manner have been fished ont of the 
past to be repaired and renovated, pieced and 
patched into gentility, and presented for a second 
time to the admiring gaze of the British 
public. Somewhere about this point, 
read so far, I should expect you 
“Bosh!” and conclade I 


abuse. 
@ little patience, and permit your 


aaa it is the other way. 
learned correspondent to tell his story in his 





clad in a long jacket or tunic tied at the waist, 





own way: the moral will appear, as usual, in a 


general sort of admoni accusation, that will 
be launched at the h of,—this is not as 
usual,—no one in particplar. And here permit 
your correspondent to state, once for all, that his 
remarks must be taken in the abstract ; they are 
not aimed at any popular object or special topic 
of the day: they are not aimed, par exemple, at 
Temple Bar, poor soul! and yet, en passant, here 
is a sad and moarnful sight indeed, not because 
he. stands there upon crutches, in ertremis ; not 
because he must come down (regrets are useless), 
but because even in his death-throes, the one 
thing that might have held our old friend at 
least harmless till the end has been neglected, to 
wit, a few good sound ties to prevent the arches 
from spreading: and yet the poor wretch stands 
on timber toes that will probably help him down 
with a run, after the fashion of the delusive sup- 
port of a rotten stick. This is a long paren- 
thesis. Pass on! pass on! and behold on every 
hand the fruits of labour and of pain, colossal 
works of men long gathered to their last home, 
side by side with the more modern that 
have sprung up under the hands that I press 
to-day. Pass on, O Builder! and as they grow 
behold them crumble away, a sight sad as the 
immortelles on a tomb, a sight that, like them, 
conveys my thought. We are great, wealthy, 
liberal: so great and so liberal that we are sinful 
in our waste and carelessness; that in the strife 
after our new toys we suffer the old ones to rot 
away for lack of brooms and ladders. 
Prorevs, 








DAMAGE TO RESIDENCES BY COAL 
MINING. 


Tue damage caused to some villas in Bell- 
haven.-terrace, Wishaw, by the underground 
workings, is somewhat peculiar. A fall in the 
earth in this extensive coal-mining district is of 
frequent occurrence, but usually when a site for 
building purposes is in prospect, care is taken 
by those owning the mine to leave “ stoops,” or 
large pieces of coal, here and there, sufficient 
to support the ground above. Those who~had 
the management of the pit under Bellhaven- 
terrace do not seem to have adopted sufficient 
precautions in this respect, and last week serious 
damage resulted to two large villas. Another 
house began to give way, but fortunately the 
workmen underground succeeded in getting the 
ground propped up before any serious damage 
ensued. The wall in front, however, has 
cracked in several places. One of the other 
villas, built by Mr. Skead, grocer, has three 
large rents up the gable, one of them about 
1} in. in width, besides around the windows 
and every room inside, the stones and 
corners of the ceiling have separated from each 
other. In the wall around the house and garden 
cracks about 1 in. wide can also be seen, and 
the washhouse is damaged in addition. In the 
other house, occupied by Mr. Hendry, doubts 
are entertained for the safety of the building, as 
a strong wind it is feared would easily separate 
it. The house is seriously damaged inside as 
well as ae bi siege Hip _ 
night and day propping up undergrou A 
and should they succeed in keeping up the 
ground before farther damage ensues, the 
buildings may yet be secured by cement. The 
property has been visited by a large number of 
persons out of mere curiosity. 








PORTLAND CEMENT SIDE WALKS. 
In making use of concrete for side walks, 
everything depends on the proper combination 
of the ingredients, and the preparation of a 
suitable foundation. 
The American Commercial Times gives some 
i of work of this kind done in the States 
under the Pelletier patent, a French invention, 
long in use in Earope. It has been extensively 
employed in Washington, in connexion with pro- 
minent public buildings, and has been introduced 
into Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, and is 
being used in the walks ing the new 
Post-office, New York. The work is done 
under the direction of Gen. G. W. Cook, of Wash- 
ington. The Portland cement, which forms the 
basis of the concrete, is imported by Messrs. 
John ©. Gostling & Go., of Gracechurch-street, 
London. This firm have an extensive establish 
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to health and comfort, and are warmed by Haden 
& Sons’ patent apparatus, steam pipes being 
conveyed through all the different rooms. The 
girls’ and boys’ schools are capable of accommo- 
dating 250 children each, and the infant school, 
200 ;—total, 700. The master’s house is detached, 
with garden and conveniences. The buildings 
were erected from designs by Mr. J. H. Paul, of 
Manchester. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Opening of @ School of Art at Barnsley.—A 
School a Fa connexion with the South Ken- 
sington Museum and the Barnsley Mechanics’ 
Institute has been formally opened by the Mayor 
ata large meeting in the schoolroom, Church 
Field. The school owes ite origin to a bequest 
of 1,0001. left by the late Mr. Mees 
Barnsley, some six or eight years ago. A draw- 
ing class has for some time been held; but Mr. 
W. Jones, for some years assistant teacher of 
the South Kensington Museum, has been ap- 
pointed, with the nucleus of « salary of 1001. 
per annum, guaranteed by Mr. T. E. Taylor, J.P., 
Mr. F. W. T. V. Wentworth, Mr. 8. J. Cooper, 
and others. Prizes are also to be given to the 
most deserving pupils ve manufacturers of 


Barnsley and other en. 
The Proposed New Scheol of Art Building for 
t committees 


Macclesfield.—Meetings of the join 
of the School of Art and the local Useful Know- 
ledge Society, have been held, to arrive, if 
possible, at a definite understanding as to a site 
for the new School of Art. The presi- 
dent of the Useful Knowledge Society, Mr. 
Brocklehurst, M.P., was in the chair. A pro- 
posal was at first entertained for making avail- 
able as a site some portion of the piot recently 
purchased at a cost of 1,001. by the corporation. 


Subsequently that idea was superseded by the f 


to add to the Useful 

Society’s building, on a line with the new Free 
Library which is about to be erected; and so 
that the various educational institutions—the 
Free Library, the School of Art and Science, 
and the Usefal Knowledge Society, would be in 
immediate contiguity. At the meeting the only 
difference of opinion seemed to be as to the best 
mode of carrying out the scheme,—whether the 
Useful Knowledge Society could not more advan- 
tageously arrange for the sale of ite ises 
lying nearest to the Free Library (including the 
librarian’s house and news-room) rather than 
the portion now represented by the projectin 
bay window, over which the billiard-room 
present School of Art are situated. Eventually 
it was resolved to submit the plans drawn out 
by Mr. Stevens, architect, and Mr. Pierpoint, to 
@ meeting of subscribers; and that plans should 
be prepared, showing how far the other sugges. 
tion would meet the requirements of the School 
of Art and Science, be submitted to the same 
meeting of members, for their final consideration 
and approval. 








ACCIDENTS. 

Fall of Roof at Carlisle Station.—The buffer of 
& carriage came into collision with the buffer of 
the post-office van with such force as to dash it 
against one of the iron which support the 
roof of the station. Pillar was broken by 
the force of the collision, and about twenty-five 
square yards of the roof, i of glass, 


office clerk in the van, but he on without 
ot aoe a heavy iron beam fell upon the 


any personal in 
The débris fell teoeatans in such pe 
as to cover the lines, and create a bi 
in the way of traffic; but so as to cause 


















his place from setting up a stone which was } 
clearly cracked, although he had protested Miscellanen, 
against it. of the 


A Printing-ofice Blown Up.—A fatal boiler 
explosion is reported from Blackburn, At the 
printing-office of Mr. George Aspden, King- 
street, the men and apprentices, seven in 
number, had resumed work just after dinner 
when the boiler exploded, like the firing of a 


cannon; the bricks and débris flew in all direc- lash alendd t} 
tions, and some people who were passing had a/) in top toms Sis addres be wa 
es ee has hitherto remained comparati 


roof in some instances, it is said, were blown a 
quarter of a mile. The prin’ was 
rendered a complete wreck. One man was]... 
buried under the ruins, and a second who was 
taken out has since died. Others, it is believed, 
will not recover. 

Accident to a Theatre. —The roof of the 
Patuelli Theatre at Ravenna, Italy, fell in a few 
nights back, and the entire building is now in 
ruins. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Grappenhall.—The series of services to in- 
augurate the re-opening of Grapenhall Church, 
after undergoing restoration, has commenced. 
The work of restoration was commenced nearly 
two years ago, by Messrs. Paley & Austin, 
architects, Lancaster. The church has been 
entirely re-roofed, and the ¢ raised. 
The whitewash and plaster which covered the 
pillars and interior walls have been removed, 
and the stone-work now stands out sharp and 
defined. On one of the pillars near the south- 
west entrance the date of the last restoration 
which the church underwent Nad , is carved in 


; 
i: 


and close proximity , entirely 
up the western entrance, but the organ having 


is occupied with the old Norman baptismal 


When first discovered it was in some danger of | ¥2e" the Rev. Canon D. J. Vaughan preached a 
: -,|sermon on “ m.” The edifice was 
being destroyed by the workmen. The material | 9°Fm0 ay ye pane Ry Sk 


is the red sandstone of the country; and carved te 
in low relief there runs around it an arcade of |<”. 


from side to side outside, 2 ft.; height 
1 ft. 6in.; depth of basin, 10 in.; from end 
end inside, 1 ft. 10} in.; from 
3in. The whole floor of th 
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pyertet tar nig. Soabe whereby 
as formerly, now occupies a 
chancel. The old east window 
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the back for holding books. is arrangement 
is, however, only a temporary one, and as 
as there are sufficient funds in hand the 
of the church will be fitted up with modern 
benches. Considerable additions have 
made to the organ by the builder, Mr. F. 
Jardine, of Manchester, and a new oak 
ment constructed from a design furnished by 
Messrs. Paley & Austin. The church is heated 
with hot-air a The contract for the 
tahen by Me. Robes Walther’ ur’ Whittier 
en by Mr. irhurs - 
The contractor for the penne ure doko 
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pend upon it, is the 
wellas of Christian principle: “‘ Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men. 
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Jackson’s iron wine-bins. These combine 











strength with lightness and economy of space, 




















called 
the...subject....He..stated 


slaughter-houses in the parish were structurally 
unfit for the purpose. He advised the vestry 
under their powers to adopt the following eight 
regulations for a ~house:—1. That it 


must have an entrance apart from 


Fireproof and Unal! 
Kosch, of the Chemical and 


at Vienna, has made an inte 
which consists in the fact that 


may be made , and may oo 
for ting on in aly the 
cea. The inventor has prepared a 
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req palette 
on which his coloured enamels may be used like 
ae in every 


ot earee Some ey te 
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conceivable combination 


tor Chale aunam, tate 
of a suitable building, in w 
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hich to maintain and 


edacate at least 300 girls and boys, children of 
poor cl en, half-pay officers, and other 
professio shoei fdigad 


circumstances, 








the Chancellor’ of. the Dueby of Lancaster 


French} and seriously felt by the pablic, and. 


Yorkshire College of Science.—This col- 
lege, which has been established to supply in- 
on in those sciences which are applicable 






New Cemetery for Dronfield.—A vestry 
meeting of the parishioners of the Townships of 
Dronfield, Coal Aston, and Unston, has been held 


with the cloth-working trade, and four of 301. 
Cees at erties te a: mt have been 


the city of Athens, and is chiefly conducted 
by Englishmen. The manager is Mr. Henry 
i late of Barslem, from whom Mr. 


Working Men’s College, Great 
Ormond-street, W.C.—The aes session of 


work. It is A er for . The subjects 
taught comprise art-antique and still life, caste 
and natural objects, Latin, Greek, French, 
i per da rg oman 


London for the purpose of drawing up the pro- 
 igpawearke making the final ente 


connexion with, the seventh trade. 
union to be held in the Concert-hall, 
Lord N -street, Liverpool, on Monday, 
January 18, 2 and the following _ The 
programme been decided upon, copies, 
with invitations to the congress, were to have 
been posted last evening to every trade society 
and trade council throughout the whole United 


Metropolitan Improvements. — Tenders 
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are very 
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Oxford.street to Shoreditch. The highest was 
for 21,0002, and the lowest 18,2501. The Board 
went into committee on the subject, and, after 
a short diseussion in private, it was decided that 
the question should be deferred for a week. 


over; but in North Wales the quarrymen are 
ee ee eee 


—— Terie | ed fd the ee of the 
. precinet of the Savoy upon the subject of 
a tothe Thames Embankment 
from the Strand. The want of a more con- 
venient. approach in that locality has been long | i 
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obstructed and all improvements to the | 
i The petitioners have 
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For stabling, &c., Farnborough, Kent, for Messrs.Fox| For alterations end repsirs to Pixfield, Bromley, Kent. 
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PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 
WHY BUEN GaAs? 
CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 
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